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PREFATORY NOTE 



The following Report of a Sub-Committee of the 
Scottish Housing Advisory Committee, submitted 
to the Secretary of State by the Committee, is 
published in order that it may be made available to 
all who are interested. The recommendations in the 
Report will be considered in the light of any com- 
ments from local authorities and other interested 
bodies and persons. In the meantime the Scottish 
Housing Advisory Committee and the Secretary of 
State should not be regarded as in any way com- 
mitted to accepting them. 
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Introduction 



1. On the recommendation of the Scottish Housing Advisory Committee we were 
appointed by the Secretary of State in December 1968 “to recommend the principles on 
which local authority rent rebate schemes should be based”. 

2. We began our enquiry by inviting a number of organisations to submit evidence on 
the subject of our remit and we also issued a general invitation to the public. We received 
written evidence from 18 organisations and individuals, who are listed at Appendix A. 
We also heard oral evidence from three organisations whose views we thought it necessary 
to examine more closely. We are grateful to the members and officials of all of these 
bodies for the assistance they have given us and to a number of local authorities who 
answered special enquiries we made about particular points which had been drawn to 
our attention. We were disappointed that more members of the general public did not 
respond to our advertised invitation to give evidence but those who did so were able to 
bring to our notice matters which we might not otherwise have taken into account. 

3. The Scottish Development Department made available to us the rent rebate schemes 
currently operated by local authorities in Scotland and we also took account of the rebate 
and graduated rent schemes operated by the Scottish Special Housing Association and 
the New Town Development Corporations, as well as of the illustrative scheme which the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government issued in 1967 to local authorities in England 
and Wales. We examined very carefully the different approaches to the question of pro- 
viding rent relief which were illustrated by these schemes. Although we were aware that 
Government policy was that all local authorities should operate rent rebate schemes, it 
became clear that the first problem we had to deal with was that there was no general 
agreement among housing authorities as to either the need for rebates or the function 
they were intended to fulfil. The answers to these questions seemed to be fundamental 
to the formulation of any principles which would be both acceptable to local authorities 
and their tenants and applicable to the varying circumstances obtaining throughout the 
country. 

4. Accordingly this report falls into two main parts. The first two chapters discuss the 
need for granting rent rebates to council tenants, the function of a rebate scheme within 
a local authority’s rent structure and what the scope of the scheme should be. The 
remaining chapters consider the various matters which have to be taken into account in 
drawing up an adequate and equitable scheme, the basis on which rebates should be 
calculated and some questions which arise on the administration of schemes. Finally, the 
Appendices contain illustrations of the type of scheme which we recommend that local 
authorities should adopt and of the explanatory material they should make available to 
their tenants. We hope that our recommendations will lead to an expansion in the use of 
rent rebates as a tool of good housing management and also to a greater degree of uni- 
formity in methods of assessing the circumstances of tenants and the degree of assistance 
given to them. 
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5. We wish to acknowledge our sincere appreciation of the services rendered by our 
Secretary Mr K. B. T. Mackenzie and his assistant Miss C. M. Kemp, particularly in the 
preparation and analysis of the material presented to the Sub-Committee. We would also 
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CHAPTER 1 



The Function of Rent Rebates 



The Statutory Powers 

1 . Local authorities are not obliged by statute to make any arrangements for granting 
rent rebates to their tenants. They are enabled by section 151(4) of the Housing (Scotland) 
Act 1966 to ‘grant to any tenant such rebates from rent subject to such terms and condi- 
tions as they may think fit’. This discretionary power is distinct from the power in section 
149(1) of the Act ‘to make such reasonable charges as they may determine’ for their 
houses. It is clear therefore that the charges fixed for houses are intended to be standard 
charges and that the power to grant rebates is a power to remit part of the standard rent 
in accordance with an assessment of the circumstances of individual tenants. 

2. In order to avoid any misunderstanding, we must emphasise at the outset that the 
terms of our remit precluded us from examining the basis on which standard rents should 
be determined. It is of course impossible for local authorities to consider rents and rebates 
in isolation from each other and it would have been equally impossible for us to undertake 
our task properly without making ourselves aware of current rent levels and of past and 
probable future trends in housing and rent policies generally. Our proposals, however, 
relate solely to rebated rents and we believe that the principles we recommend are 
suitable for adoption whatever the level of standard rents may be in any area or at any 
time in the immediately foreseeable future. 

3. We have considered whether the existing statutory powers are adequate or whether 
they should be extended in any respect — for example, to make the operation of rent rebate 
schemes obligatory on local authorities. We do not think there would be advantage in 
placing such an obligation on local authorities or in requiring schemes to be approved 
by the Secretary of State. The circumstances of the existing housing authorities are so 
diverse that, while we believe strongly that every authority ought to make adequate 
provision for rebates, we consider that the details should be left for local decision. 
However, both the administrative structure and the system of housing finance may be 
radically altered in the relatively near future as a result of current examinations of them 
and our recommendations in this paragraph may require to be reconsidered in one or 
other of those connections. 

The Case for Rent Rebates 

4. Before proceeding to consider the principles on which rebate schemes should be based, 
it is necessary to examine two basic questions which lie behind the subject of our remit. 
First, why is there a need for rebates from rent; indeed is there a need for rebates at all? 
Secondly, what function should rebates perform in a local authority’s rent structure? 
The answers to these questions might at first glance seem self-evident, but it became clear 
in the course of our investigations that this was by no means the case. 

5. Although nearly 90 per cent of Scottish council tenants now live in areas where a rent 
rebate scheme is in operation, the facts that nearly half of the schemes were introduced 
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within the past four years, and that more than one-third of the local authorities still do not 
operate a rent rebate scheme of any kind are a strong indication that there has hitherto 
been no general agreement among local authorities about the need for rebates. It is true, 
of course, that in some areas the standard rents charged for council houses have been, 
or are still, comparatively low and that there has been genuinely no need for rebates in 
these areas. We have, however, observed that a number of authorities have increased the 
standard rents of their houses by quite substantial sums in recent years without apparently 
considering whether all of their tenants could reasonably afford to pay the increased 
rents. 

6. We found also that there was a wide variety of schemes in existence. Differences in 
the structure of schemes and the methods of calculating rebates would not in themselves 
call for criticism if the degree of assistance offered were broadly similar everywhere. But 
it is evident, both from the information in the Rent Return issued by the Scottish De- 
velopment Department^ — some of which is analysed in Appendix B — and from the rebate 
schemes themselves, that there is little pattern either in the proportions of tenants the 
schemes are designed to help or in the degrees of relief which they offer. The only con- 
clusion that we can draw is that there is a wide range of views among local authorities 
about the purpose of rent rebates. 

7. To assist us in deciding whether, and why, rent rebates are needed, we examined 
various statements of policy on rents made by different Governments in recent years and 
considered the changes in local authority housing policies which have taken place since 
the war. 

8. In 1956 a circular^ issued by the Department of Health for Scotland suggested that 
local authorities might wish to consider whether the rents they were charging were 
reasonable in current circumstances. It noted that there were considerable variations in 
the rents of houses in the ownership of the same local authority and in the rents charged 
by different authorities. The circular set out the following two principles: (a) that sub- 
sidies ought not to be given to those who did not need them; and (b) that no one in 
genuine need of a house should be asked to pay more rent than he could reasonably 
afford. The circular went on to suggest the adoption of suitable rent rebate schemes and 
gave outlines of some schemes operated by local authorities in England and Wales. A 
further circular® issued in 1957 quoted the following statement by the then Secretary of 
State for Scotland: Tt has already been announced as the Government’s policy that, 
while no one should be asked to pay more rent than he can afford, subsidies ought not 
to be given to those who are not in need. Many tenants are, however, being subsidised 
at present to a greater extent than is necessary.’ 

9. Following the change of Government in 1964 a White Paper was published entitled 
‘The Scottish Housing Programme 1965 to 1970’.<‘ After setting out the Government’s 
proposal to introduce a new system of housing subsidies, the White Paper dealt with the 
question of subsidies and rents in the following terms : ‘The purpose of the new subsidies 
is to provide a proper amount of Government support to enable the expanded housing 
programme to be carried out without placing too heavy a burden on the local authorities. 
It is proper that rents of subsidised houses should be revised at frequent intervals to 
take account of changing circumstances, particularly rising incomes. The more generous 
subsidies now to be provided create an opportunity for all authorities to review their rent 
policies so as to ensure that reasonable levels of rents and adequate rent rebate schemes 
avoid hardship and unfairness to local authority tenants and ratepayers alike.’ Subsequent 
White Papers and Departmental circulars on prices and incomes policy emphasised the 

1 Rents of Houses owned by Public Authorities in Scotland 1969. Cmnd. 4294 (previously 

Rents of Houses owned by Local Authorities in Scotland, published annually). 

** DHS Circular No. 23/1956. 

DHS Circular No. 54/1957. 

* Cmnd. 2837. 
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need, particularly where rent increases were unavoidable, to protect tenants of limited 
means by the application of suitable and adequate rent rebate schemes. 

10. It seems to us that the statements quoted in the preceding paragraphs make the 
same two basic points : that as costs and incomes rise it is necessary to raise the levels of 
standard rents, and that these rents may for some tenants be too high and need to be 
replaced by lower rents related to their incomes. The changes in the financial and admini- 
strative background to council housing over the last 15-20 years have shown that these 
points are fundamental to a modern rents policy. Previously, several factors operated in 
favour of charging flat rate, and relatively low, rents which the majority of tenants — 
and even the lowest paid tenants — could afford without difficulty. More recently average 
levels of income and real standards of living have risen considerably and the extension of 
the provision of publicly financed housing to meet the needs of new and expanding 
industry and to facilitate the redeployment of population from congested urban areas 
has resulted in council tenants representing a far wider range of occupations and income 
levels than was previously the case. 

11. It is relevant in this connection to note the results of two recent surveys which 
covered the incomes of council tenants. In 1965 a sample survey of Scottish housing was 
carried out at the request of the Scottish Development Department. It included an analysis 
by tenure of incomes of households and of heads of households and it will be seen from 
the relevant tables in the report^ (reproduced at Appendix D) that the range of incomes of 
council tenants was in general little different from the general pattern and that the pro- 
portion of council tenants in the higher income ranges was higher than that for the tenants 
of privately rented houses. 

12. In 1968, as part of an investigation into increases in council house rents, the National 
Board for Prices and Incomes conducted a survey of the incomes of council tenants in the 
areas of 22 local authorities in Great Britain, four of which were in Scotland. The sample 
was not a statistically representative one, having been included in the reference to the 
Board for reasons unconnected with incomes, but the results of the survey‘d indicated that, 
in general, the incomes of Scottish council tenants were not greatly different from those of 
tenants in England and Wales. The proportion of income paid in rent in Scotland, 
however, was on average approximately half the proportion in England and Wales, 
Table 1 in Appendix E to the Board’s Report (page 73) shows that in the four Scottish 
authorities the average rebated rent represented between 4-2 per cent and 6-9 per cent of 
average weekly gross income while in England and Wales the proportion ranged from 6-4 
per cent to 14-9 per cent, 

13. The Board’s Report also stressed the need for rent rebate schemes to enable 
authorities more fully to discharge the function for which they first entered the housing 
field and which (in the Board’s view) they did not now adequately fulfil, namely the 
provision of accommodation for the lower income groups.* It is also interesting to note 
that the Boardj came to the same conclusion as Cullingworth that by and large the occu- 
pants of council houses reflected in their average earnings the average for the country as 
a whole, 

14. There is accordingly no longer a need to tie rent levels to what tenants with low 
incomes can afford to pay. Other factors, of course, have led to a situation in which 
local authorities have been and continue to be compelled to increase rents. These include 
the high rate of new housebuilding, the rise in building costs and in interest rates and the 
improvement of standards of accommodation and design. An additional factor is that 
over a period of years Scottish local authorities have allowed a much greater proportion 

1 Scottish Housing in 1965. J. B. Cullingworth. Scottish Development Department 1967. 

* ‘Increases in Rents of Local Authority Housing’— Report No. 62 of National Board for Prices and 
Incomes. Cmnd. 3604. 

*op, cit, paragraph 78. 

top. cit. paragraph 55. 
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of increased costs to be borne by the rates than authorities in England and Wales. Most 
Scottish authorities have only recently begun to attempt to achieve a fair balance between 
rents and rates and have in consequence much further to go in increasing rents in order 
to do this. 

15. Scottish authorities have therefore reached a situation where they are obliged to 
seek an increased income from rents, in order both to keep pace with continuing expendi- 
ture and — ^where rate fund contributions are unduly high — to increase the proportion of 
total costs which is met from rents. We are convinced that the only solution to the problem 
of how this increased rental income can be obtained is that tenants with higher incomes 
must be prepared to pay rents in line, or more nearly in line, with what they can afford 
and that tenants with lower incomes must have their rents suitably graded in accordance 
with their ability to pay. If some tenants are subsidised unnecessarily, the result is an unfair 
burden on the taxpayers and ratepayers; on the other hand, if, in order to avoid this, 
standard rents are increased but there is no provision for rebating them, the total rent 
burden is unfairly distributed between tenants, since those with low incomes are paying 
a much higher proportion of their income than tenants with higher incomes. 

16. It was represented to us that the introduction of rent rebate schemes should not 
be used as a means of pushing up the general level of rent payments under the guise of 
being fair to the very low income group. In our view this argument results from viewing 
the situation from the wrong end. As we have shown, increases in the total rental incomes 
of most authorities are inevitable in order to meet increased costs and to ease the present 
unfair burden on the general ratepayers. This can only be done in a way that is fair to all 
tenants if the full rents, including such inevitable increases, are paid only by those who 
can afford them. In other words, rebates for some tenants are not the cause of increases 
in the rents of others : but they ensure that necessary increases are confined to those who 
are able to pay them. 

1 7. There are, however, additional arguments for introducing a proper scheme of rebates. 
A number of authorities say that they try to cater for a reasonably wide range of incomes 
by having a wide range of standard rents. They then allocate the more cheaply rented 
houses to the less well-off tenants. In our view, such a policy — if not impracticable in 
many areas — needs to be followed with care if it is not to lead to injustice between tenants, 
either through lower-income tenants tending to become segregated in certain schemes 
(often resulting in a deterioration in the environment of these schemes), or through tenants 
being deprived, on account of their financial circumstances, either of the type of house 
their needs warrant or, in larger towns, of a house in the locality best suited to their place 
of employment. The operation of a proper rent rebate scheme enables the authority to 
have regard only to housing needs when allocating its houses and for his part the new 
tenant is assured that the house he is allocated has been obtained solely on the merits of 
his needs (subject to such choice as he may have been given) and not according to his 
financial status. It seems to us, moreover, that as older houses are improved to modern 
standards and the environments of housing schemes are made more attractive (as was 
recommended recently by another Sub-Committee of the Scottish Housing Advisory 
Committee^), local authorities may find in the future that the range of house types they 
possess will not justify the variations in rent which would be necessary to cater for a 
sufficiently wide range of incomes. 

18. Furthermore, we can see no reason for treating existing tenants differently from new 
tenants who are being allocated a house for the first time. The financial circumstances of 
families change over the years as careers develop, as the number of children increases, as 
grown-up children take jobs and subsequently leave home, until finally the parents reach 
pensionable age. Sudden unemployment or disability due to illness or accident also affect 
the incomes of families. It would clearly be impossible to contemplate a general policy 

^ ‘Council House Communities — ^A Policy for Progress’. HMSO 1970. 
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by which local authorities attempted to move tenants about according to fluctuations in 
their financial circumstances (as distinct from changes in their housing needs). A rent 
rebate scheme enables these fluctuations to be taken into account throughout a family’s 
tenancy and provides tenants with a measure of security against financial misfortune. 
We recognise, of course, that private tenants and owner-occupiers may well be obliged 
to move to a cheaper house if the breadwinner dies or is permanently disabled. It does not 
seem to us, however, that this provides an argument against the granting of rebates to 
local authority tenants: it might rather be contended that some safeguard of a similar 
kind should be provided to occupiers of private houses (see paragraph 86). 

19. To sum up, we consider that rent rebates are necessary (a) to protect tenants who 
cannot afford to pay the full rent and to enable local authorities to charge the necessary 
level of standard rents without fear of causing hardship to any tenants ; (b) to enable local 
authorities to have regard only to housing needs when allocating houses to new tenants; 
and (c) to cater for the changing circumstances of families over the years. 
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CHAPTER 2 



The Scope of Rent Rebate Schemes 

20. We now turn to the question: for whom should rent rebates be provided? The 
diversity of schemes operated at present shows that local authorities adopt a variety of 
attitudes to this question. At the one extreme are those authorities who grant rebates 
only to tenants with the very lowest incomes. The degree of relief given under these schemes 
is often relatively modest and sometimes has no regard to the number of persons in the 
tenant’s family. In our view many schemes of this nature do no more than pay lip service 
to the matter of assisting tenants who cannot afford to pay the full rent. 

21. At the other extreme are those schemes — usually termed differential rent schemes — 
under which the rent which every tenant pays is fixed according to his income. This type 
of scheme requires every tenant to declare his income or the range in which his income 
lies. A scheme of this kind is bound to be relatively costly to administer compared with 
a scheme involving only those tenants who wish to claim a rebate, and would be almost 
impracticable for the large authorities if proper account were to be taken of family size 
and composition etc. Apart from this, however, we consider that the principle on which 
such schemes are based is unsound. The rent of a house is a payment for a commodity 
and is measurable only in terms of the house itself, irrespective of what method of 
measurement is actually used. It cannot properly therefore be an open-ended amount 
dependent wholly on the financial resources of the person who is living in the house for 
the time being. The tenant’s circumstances should enter into the matter only if he claims 
that he cannot afford to pay the rent which has been fixed for the house and that he is 
entitled to a rebate from that rent. 

22. The majority of schemes fall between these two extremes and try to make provision 
for a reasonable degree of assistance to tenants in the lower income ranges. Where 
the schemes vary is in their assessment of what constitutes the lower income ranges and 
how much assistance should be given at any level of income. We found that many 
schemes took no account of changes in standard rents and we must particularly criticise 
those schemes under which the tenant’s income determines only the amount of rebate to 
which he is entitled, instead of the amount of the rebated rent. What matters to the tenant 
is the amount of rent he is called upon to pay and we consider that every rebate scheme 
should relate the amount of rebated rent payable — not the amount of the rebate — to the 
resources of the tenant. 

23. The type of rent structure we favour therefore, and the one which we propound in 
detail in the following chapters of this report, is one in which the local authority, having 
decided its rental policy, fixes a standard rent for each house or for each group of similar 
houses. This figure is the amount payable if the tenant does not claim a rebate and should 
also be the maximum amount which any tenant can be charged. The rent rebate scheme 
should cover all tenants whose incomes—after adjustment to take account of family circum- 
stances — indicate an incapacity to pay the standard rent the local authority has fixed. In 
Chapter 4 we consider what this relationship might be at different levels of income but 
at this point it is necessary only to say that, once a local authority has decided on a scale 
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of these relationships, it is a simple matter to extend the scale as necessary to higher levels 
of income in order to correspond with the highest standard rent charged by the local 
authority at any time. The scheme then automatically covers all tenants likely to be in 
need of rebate and comprises a method of assessing the amount of income to be taken 
into account and a method of relating the income to the amount of rent payable. The 
tenant can easily work out the rebated rent appropriate to his financial resources as 
calculated under the scheme and if the resultant figure is less than the standard rent for 
his house he can apply for a rebate. 

24. We regard it as essential that a rent rebate scheme should be both easily understood 
by the tenant and as simple as possible for the local authority to administer. We believe 
that the method we propose meets both of these requirements. The scheme must, however, 
cater for a wide range of circumstances and in the following chapters we consider in 
detail the elements which it should contain and the relationship between rent and income. 
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CHAPTER 3 

The Structure of the Rent Rebate 
Scheme 

25. In this chapter, we examine the elements which have to be taken into account in 
designing a rent rebate scheme and make recommendations as to how each should be 
dealt with. We consider these under five main heads: (a) the income of the tenant; (b) 
the income of his wife; (c) the adjustment of income to take account of dependants; (d) 
the adjustment of income or of rent to take account of other earning members of the 
household ; and (e) additions to standard rent. 



The Tenant's Income 

26. The definition of what constitutes a tenant’s income for the purpose of calculating 
his eligibility for a rent rebate is both a controversial matter among tenants and an 
administrative problem for the local authority. It is essential that tenants should be con- 
fident that all are being treated alike and it is equally necessary that the local authority 
should be able to assess a tenant’s means without difficulty and without the need to 
address more than a minimum of enquiries to employers, banks, etc. 

27. The first question is whether gross earnings or ‘take-home’ pay should be used as 
the basis. Tenants sometimes express resentment of the fact that the amount of rebate is 
determined by reference to their gross income, their argument being that, after deduction 
of income tax, national insurance contributions, graduated pension and superannuation 
contributions, etc., they are left with a materially reduced, amount out of which to pay the 
rent. We considered carefully whether this contention was justified and whether it was 
practicable to devise a suitable method of determining net income. We came to the con- 
clusion that it would not be possible to do this in a way which would be either practicable 
or acceptable, and that the adoption of net income as a basis for determining rent rebates 
might well prove to be less fair than the use of gross income. Even if the main statutory 
deductions were fixed amounts deducted from the pay of every person, using net rather 
than gross income would make no difference to rebates since the only effect would be 
that a larger fraction of the net income would have to be assumed to be available for 
rent. But this is not in fact the case. These deductions vary according to gross income or 
class of employment, or in addition reflect the individual’s personal and family circum- 
stances. Other deductions nowadays include items such as union dues, holiday fund pay- 
ments, national savings, insurance premiums, subscriptions, etc. which vary according 
to the individual’s employment or to his voluntary choice. Indeed even a person’s income 
tax may depend to some extent on choice, for example where it is reduced by reason of 
certain allowances such as those made in respect of life insurance premiums. The use of 
net earnings would accordingly place the assessment of tenants’ resources on a less 
equitable basis and the result would be less acceptable to tenants. Moreover it would be 
necessary for tenants to disclose in their applications the amounts of the various deduc- 
tions and considerable administrative difficulty would be caused to local authorities in 
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checking the incomes of tenants in various categories of employment and self- 
employment. We recommend therefore that gross income should be used in assessing 
the resources of tenants. 

28. In addition to the tenant’s basic wage or salary, we consider that the following 
items should be included in assessment of his gross income : 

overtime payments (from all overtime and not only regular overtime) 

part-time and casual earnings 

unemployment benefit 

sickness benefit 

retirement pension 

occupational or Service pension 

widow’s pension 

interest from investments, and from bank and building society deposits, etc. 
maintenance payments (where the tenant is a woman who is divorced or separated) 

29. Family allowances are payable in respect of the second and subsequent children in a 
family. They are liable to income tax in the ordinary way and, in addition, a special 
reduction is made in the total tax allowances of the family. The broad result of this reduc- 
tion is that the net benefit from the increases in family allowances made in 1968 is 
recovered from families paying tax at the standard rate, with smaller recoveries from those 
paying tax only at the reduced rates. We consider that the inclusion of family allowances 
in the calculation of gross income might operate unfairly where part of the allowance 
was taken back in tax and the simplest solution is to exclude the whole allowance. We 
have however considered the effect of this decision in our recommendations about deduc- 
tions from gross income in respect of dependent children (see paragraph 41). We also 
consider that, because they are designed to meet specific exceptional expenditure, the 
following items should be excluded from the calculation of the tenant’s earnings : 

maternity benefit and maternity allowance 
death grant 

educational grants or bursaries granted to dependent children of the tenant 



Disablement and Widows' Pensions 

30. The treatment of industrial injuries pensions and widows’ pensions and, in the case 
of ex-members of H.M. Forces, Service pensions, war disablement pensions and war 
widows’ pensions, require separate consideration. 

31. Service pensions are automatically paid to ex-servicemen on the completion of their 
service and are similar in nature to occupational pensions. There is therefore no reason 
to exclude these from the calculation of gross income. We received strong representations, 
however, that war disablement pensions should be excluded in their entirety. These 
pensions are paid in respect of disablement caused by service, including peace-time 
service, in the Armed Forces and for certain Merchant Navy and civilian war injuries. 
The amount of the pension depends upon the degree of disability suffered. It was repre- 
sented that the serviceman, unlike the civilian, cannot have recourse to the industrial 
injuries scheme or to the civil courts in order to establish a claim for damages and is not 
protected by legislation equivalent to the Factories Acts; that even in peace-time, his 
service is subject to special risks; and that by exempting the war disablement pension 
from income tax and by giving it special consideration within the social security supple- 
mentary benefit scheme (i.e. by excluding the first £2 of the pension in the assessment of 
the applicant’s resources) the Government had recognised this pension as compensation 
for disablement resulting from service of a special nature. It was also contended that the 
exclusion of part of the pension would lead to anomalies in that a person with a lesser 
degree of disability whose pension might be wholly or mainly within the excluded amount 
would benefit to a greater extent than the severely or totally disabled man, most of whose 
pension would have to be taken into account. 
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32. It is only fair to add that the representations we received on this matter recognised 
that the case for excluding these pensions would apply with equal force to industrial and 
police disablement pensions. 

33. The Government department responsible for administering these pensions explained 
to us that, while the view was taken that it was appropriate to disregard the whole of 
disablement pensions for taxation purposes, a complete exclusion could not be justified 
in the context of a scheme such as the supplementary benefits scheme. This scheme, 
which was designed to raise a person’s resources to the minimum necessary to meet his 
needs, was essentially dependent on a means test and the view was taken that to exclude 
the whole of a war disablement pension — which in a case of severe disability might, with 
supplementary allowance and allowances for dependants, exceed £20 a week — would be 
to place the war disablement pensioner at a disproportionate advantage compared with 
a disabled person receiving little or no pension. The industrial disablement pensioner, 
whose basic pension is the same as the war pension but whose supplementary allowances 
may be less, would also be placed in a similarly advantageous position if the whole 
pension were excluded. The exclusion of part of the pension nevertheless recognised the 
special nature of these pensions. 

34. We were also advised that unemployability supplements (which one local authority 
told us it included as income along with dependants’ allowances, while excluding the 
disablement pension) are paid where the disability is so severe that the pensioner is likely 
to be permanently unable to work. These supplements essentially take the place of long- 
term sickness benefit and under the Industrial Injuries Scheme are paid at the same rate. 
The special character of the war pension however is reflected in the slightly higher rate 
payable to war pensioners, who normally also receive a comforts allowance not available 
to the unemployable industrial pensioner. For the purposes of the disregards under the 
supplementary benefits scheme these supplements are treated as one with the pension. 

35. After carefully considering the points of view put to us we came to the conclusion 
that we would not be justified in recommending that disablement pensions should be 
entirely excluded from the assessment of income for the purposes of rent rebates. While 
we fully recognise that the payment of these pensions arises from special and often tragic 
circumstances, it seems to us that the test that must be applied to them in this context is 
whether they are wholly intended to meet specific expenditure of a special nature, in the 
same way as the items listed in paragraph 29. This does not appear to be the case, except 
to the extent that certain additional costs may be incurred through disability. We recom- 
mend therefore that it would be appropriate to disregard the first £2 of disablement 
pension. 

36. It was also represented that the war widow’s pension should be excluded because 
it stemmed directly from the husband’s death in action or where it was established that 
his death had been caused or substantially hastened by disabilities resulting from service. 
This pension is taxable and under the supplementary benefits scheme only that part of the 
pension which exceeds the standard rate of national insurance widows’ pension is subject 
to a disregard of up to £2. We are unable to accept the view that widow’s pensions, 
whether or not paid under the War Pensions Scheme or the Industrial Injuries Scheme, 
are designed to meet expenditure of a special nature and we recommend that they should 
be included in full in the assessment of income. 

37. In reaching these conclusions we have taken into account the fact that many of the 
tenants whose sole income is a disablement or widow’s pension will normally (unless for 
example there are other earning persons in the household) be required to pay only the 
minimum rent. Any rebate scheme should, however, be flexible enough to permit the 
local authority to make exceptions to the rules in special circumstances and to deal with 
cases of exceptional hardship on their merits, and we suggest that local authorities should 
take steps to ensure that their rebate schemes do not operate to the disadvantage of any 
disabled tenants. 
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The Income of the Tenant's Wife 

38. We have given a great deal of thought to the question of how any earnings of the 
tenant’s wife should be taken into account in the calculation of rebates. In the first place 
we had to decide whether any account should be taken at all of this addition to the 
household income. It could be argued that most wives who go out to work do so in order 
to supplement their husband’s earnings, either because these are too low to provide a 
reasonable standard of living or in order to provide items of which the family would 
otherwise be deprived. We have come to the conclusion, however, that it would be wrong 
to base the granting of rent rebates solely on the income of the husband. As we have 
stated, the purpose of rebates is to ensure that the tenant is charged a rent in accordance 
with what he can afford to pay. Any income brought in by his wife will usually be pooled 
with his own to form the total resources of the household and we take the view that there 
is no reason why it should not be recognised as such when determining whether the tenant 
is in need of a rent rebate. We are certain that tenants themselves would regard as unjust 
a system which gave the same rebate to tenants whose wives were earning as to those 
who were not. 

The Adjustment of Gross Income 

39. We regard it as essential that a rent rebate scheme should take account of the 
number of persons who are dependent on the household income. The effect is thus to set 
aside from the amount of income which is to be assessable for rent a sum which will 
reasonably represent the family’s minimum requirements for food and clothing. This 
sum need not in our view be rigidly tied to the allowances granted under the supplemen- 
tary benefits scheme (as some authorities currently do when they fix a ‘standard income’ 
equivalent to these allowances). Its function is not to lay down what a tenant has to spend 
before he can begin to afford any rent, but is simply a method of ensuring, as stated 
above, that account is taken of the composition of the household and that all households 
are assessed on an equitable basis. The weekly sums we recommend are £7 for a single 
tenant and £10 for a married couple or for a widow or widower with dependent children. 

40. Where the tenant’s wife is earning, most authorities exclude a fixed portion of her 
income from the combined gross income. We think that this is reasonable, both in order 
to discount in full earnings of a trivial nature and also to make allowance for the 
additional expenses which the wife’s employment may involve in fares, lunches, clothes 
and assistance in running the home or looking after the children. We recommend that 
the amount of this exclusion should be £2. 

41. With regard to allowances in respect of dependent children, it is the practice of 
many local authorities to deduct a larger sum for the first child than for each of the 
subsequent children, presumably to compensate in part for the fact that family allowance 
is not paid in respect of the first or only child. Having recommended in paragraph 29 
that family allowances should not be included in the assessment of income, we consider 
that there is no need for a local authority to differentiate between the first and other 
children, or between the family with one child and those with two or more children, and 
that it is not the function of a rent rebate scheme to correct any imbalance or inconsistency 
which may be thought to be contained in the rules regarding eligibility for family allow- 
ances. We recommend therefore that a deduction of £2 should be made in respect of each 
child in the family. The allowance should be continued up to the age of 17 or to the end 
of full-time education if that is later. 

42. Where a household contains a person, other than a child, who is wholly dependent 
on the tenant’s income the same allowance of £2 should be deducted. 

Non-dependent Members of the Household 

43. Another matter which sometimes causes difficulty among tenants is that of the 
adjustment of income or of rent in respect of earning sons and daughters. The present 
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practice of local authorities varies considerably, as does their practice in taking account 
of married children living with their parents, elderly parents living with their children, 
and lodgers, i.e. persons who are neither children nor parents of the tenant or his wife or 
who are not related to the tenant at all. 

44. We take the view that, as a first principle, local authorities should not concern 
themselves with the amounts actually earned by persons other than the tenant and his wife. 
Apart from the general resentment caused by enquiries about the incomes of these 
persons, there is the practical difficulty that the tenant may not know (and will probably 
in that case be reluctant to ask) what the person’s precise earnings are. Moreover, most 
local authorities are unlikely to have the administrative resources with which to make 
any sort of check on such matters. We consider therefore that the most acceptable and 
the only practicable method is to require the tenant to declare on the rebate application 
form only the number of such persons in his household. 

45. We have noted that a number of existing schemes contain a rule disqualifying the 
tenant from receiving any rebate if a married son or daughter is living with him or if 
he has taken in a lodger. Some authorities make an exception in the case of a widowed 
daughter i.e. treating her in the same way as an unmarried earning child would be treated. 
The reasoning behind this rule is presumably that married children or lodgers are bound 
to contribute so substantially to the household’s total income that there will be no need for 
i rebate. We find it difficult to accept that these circumstances will necessarily apply in 
ivery case or that the rebate scheme should arbitrarily assume this to be so. We see little 
difference, indeed, between the profit realised from the keeping of a lodger and the income 
obtained by a wife who goes out to work and it is doubtful whether in most cases this 
profit will exceed the amount of a wife’s earnings which is disregarded in the assessment 
of gross income. It should also be borne in mind that it may not always be the case that 
a lodger is kept solely for the sake of profit. In areas where, for example, lodgings for 
young people are scarce, council tenants may be able to provide a useful service in this 
way, provided that no overcrowding is caused. We take the view therefore that if the local 
authority permits its tenants to accommodate lodgers, either by a general permission or 
on specific application, it should not automatically disqualify them from receiving rebates. 

i. We asked a few authorities about their attitude to the provision of accommodation 

r holiday visitors. Apart from those who said that the keeping of boarders or lodgers 
^as prohibited, the practice of most of the authorities who replied was either to give per- 
nission in suitable cases or to ignore the matter altogether- Where a rebate scheme was in 
operation, tenants keeping boarders or providing bed and breakfast accommodation were 
either refused rebates or were expected to include the additional income on the application 
form. Our view is that this type of situation is one which must be left to the discretion of 
the local authority. Some authorities will find it possible to deal with the matter by treating 
the accommodation of holiday visitors in the same way as that of more permanent 
lodgers. Others may find that disqualification from receiving a rebate is the only practi- 
cable way of dealing with the matter. 

47. We do not think it is socially desirable that tenants should be discouraged from 
accommodating elderly parents where this can be done without overcrowding. Tenants 
who provide such accommodation should also therefore continue to be eligible for rebate 
but equally it would not be logical to ignore the parents’ income when assessing any 
rebate to which the tenant was entitled. The majority of us consider that the presence of 
parents in the household should be taken into account in the same way as other persons 
who have separate incomes but that local authorities should be prepared to be flexible in 
administering the scheme in such cases to take account of individual circumstances. 

48. Subject therefore to the possible exceptions noted in the two preceding paragraphs, 
our general conclusion on this matter is that there is no need for a rent rebate scheme to 
distinguish between the various categories of persons who might be covered by the general 
description ‘other adults contributing to the financial resources of the household’. The 
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usual method of taking account of these persons is to add a fixed amount either to the 
tenant’s gross income or to the rebated rent calculated on the tenant’s own income. Both of 
these methods can be adjusted to achieve roughly the same result but in order to simplify 
the calculation our preference is a fixed addition to the tenant’s income. We do not agree 
with the practice of some authorities of assuming that an earning child or lodger is 
contributing or should contribute, in addition to the cost of food, the full monetary 
equivalent of his or her proportionate share of the accommodation (i.e. if there are four 
persons in the family, that the earning child or lodger should be assumed to contribute 
one-quarter of the standard rent, this sum being added to the rebated rent calculated on 
the tenant’s own income). This is unlikely to be the case in most households and the 
application of this assumption unduly penalises young persons. We recommend, there- 
fore, that a fixed sum should be added to the tenant’s gross income in respect of each adult 
in the household who is not dependent on the tenant. For persons aged 18 to 20 this 
should be £2 and for these aged 21 and over, £4. A phased arrangement of this kind 
mitigates the combined effect of the removal of the allowance for dependent children 
(paragraph 41 above) and the addition for earning adults. One of us^ is of opinion that 
where the lodger is an elderly person the fixed sum added should be £2. 

49. There are a few exceptional cases which require special consideration. The first is 
where the tenant is an old age pensioner and one or more of his or her children, whether 
married or unmarried, are living in the house. We think that this is a case where the princi- 
pal earner in the household might be regarded as the tenant of the house for the purpose 
of assessing rent rebate and that the rent should be determined according to his or her 
income, the parent being regarded as the ‘lodger’ and the rent adjusted as recommended 
above. It would, of course, have to be made clear that the arrangement carried no impli- 
cation that the principal earner was in fact the tenant. 

50. Where the tenant’s wife is the principal earner, a similar difficulty would arise only 
if rebate were calculated on the tenant’s income alone; consequent on our recommenda- 
tion that the wife’s income should be aggregated with that of her husband there is no need 
to make special provision for this type of case. Since this situation is normally likely to 
arise where the husband is unable to work because of disablement, we suggest that the 
exclusion of £2 of the wife’s income should still apply in such a case. 

51. A member of the public drew our attention to a rule in her local authority’s rent 
rebate scheme which required the incomes of two sisters (or equivalent combinations of 
relatives) to be aggregated for the purpose of assessing eligibility for rebate. It was felt 
anomalous that rebate should be denied or reduced in such a case, whereas, under the 
authority’s scheme, a widow was required only to add a fixed amount to her income in 
respect of each earning child. We have some sympathy with this point of view and recom- 
mend that (except perhaps in the case of joint tenancies) such cases should be treated in 
the normal way, i.e. that the rebate should be calculated on the basis of the tenant’s in- 
come, a fixed amount being added to the income in respect of each additional earning 
member of the household. 



Additions to Standard Rent 

52. Adjustments to income or to rent for the purposes of a rebate scheme usually ensure 
that the standard rent is not exceeded, and most authorities regard the standard rent as 
the maximum amount any tenant is expected to pay. Some authorities, however, make 
charges over and above the standard rent in respect of lodgers or of additional earners in 
the family or where the tenant’s income (or the combined income of the tenant and his 
wife) exceeds a specified figure. The argument for introducing such charges is presumably 
that, since additional earnings of the family of a low-income tenant have the effect of 
reducing his rebate and increasing his rent, it is logical that earning members of the family 

^ Mrs Allan. 
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of a higher-income tenant should likewise contribute towards the cost of the accom- 
modation with which they are provided. Similarly the extra charge made by some authori- 
ties on tenants whose incomes exceed a certain figure may be an attempt to carry the 
income/rent relationship of the rebate scheme to the other end of the scale and to ensure 
by this means that subsidy is not given to those who do not need it, without at the same 
time introducing the detailed calculations involved in a fully differential rent scheme, or a 
requirement that all tenants should supply precise details of their incomes. 

53. We are of the view that additional charges imposed on higher earners are too arbi- 
trary in their application to be completely just. They imply that at a certain income level — 
usually around £1,500 p.a. — there is a clear relationship between income and standard 
rent and that above this level the tenant is being subsidised unnecessarily. This income 
level often tends however to remain static as increases in standard rents take place and 
the relationship changes accordingly. We consider that if a local authority wishes to 
ensure that its higher-income tenants are not subsidised unnecessarily, or wishes to 
increase its rental income for any other reason, it should take the straightforward step of 
increasing the standard rents to a suitable level — in annual stages if necessary — and 
adjusting the graduated rental scale of its rebate scheme accordingly. 

54. Equally we think that other earning members of the tenant’s family should be 
brought into the picture only if a rebate is claimed. Our recommendation on this matter 
is therefore that in no circumstances should an amount be charged in excess of the standard 
rent of the house. 
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CHAPTER 4 

The Calculation of Rebates 



55. We have explained in Chapter 2 that the type of rent rebate scheme we favour is one 
in which a standard or maximum rent is fixed for the house ; an assessment is made of the 
tenant’s ‘household’ income; each level of household income is related to a rebated 
rent; and the rebate is the difference between the rebated rent and the standard rent. In 
this section of the report we consider the question of how rent should be related to 
income. 

56. We have emphasised that the rebate scheme should cater for a wide range of incomes 
up to a point at which the income-related rent corresponds to the highest standard rent 
charged by the authority. It is not therefore necessary for us to lay down a level of 
income above which no rebate needs to be given. Rather is it our task to suggest what pro- 
portion of household income — at any level whatsoever — it is reasonable for a tenant to 
pay in rebated rent. The scheme can then be adopted by any local authority, the income 
level at which its tenants cease to be eligible for rebates depending on the level of its 
standard rents. 

Minimum Rents 

57. Most local authorities lay down either a minimum rent which every tenant must pay 
or a maximum rebate which may be granted. It has been argued (and we received evidence 
to this effect) that no minimum rent should be fixed, so that it would be possible for a 
tenant to receive a rebate equal to the whole standard rent of his house. It is advanced 
that if the deductions from gross income in respect of dependants take proper account of 
the needs of families— or, more usually, if the income is divided up per capita— some 
tenants will be shown to have no income available for rent, i.e. their ‘capacity to pay’ will 
be nil. On a strict mathematical calculation, this may well, of course, be true, and there is 
no reason why, in cases of very severe hardship, the local authority should not have dis- 
cretion to remit the whole of the rent. Such cases must, however, be very rare, since even 
the poorest families can usually obtain financial assistance from some government or 
charitable source and, provided it is clear that local authorities— especially the largest 
who by their nature are more prone to inflexible rules — ensure that discretionary arrange- 
ments can be made for such cases, we consider that there is no case for pursuing this 
point. We are indeed doubtful whether it is reasonable to maintain that, of the basic 
necessities of life, the provision of shelter alone should have no place at all in a person’s 
budget, even if his resources are extremely small. We agree therefore with the view ex- 
pressed in the Ministry of Housing and Local Government Circular 46/67 to the effect 
that there is advantage to both the tenant and the local authority in maintaining regular 
rent payments so that the family retains a sense of responsibility. We also agree that the 
minimum rent should be low enough to avoid hardship, while not being so low that the 
tenant regards it as a trivial and pointless imposition rather than as a necessary obligation. 
We think that the sum of 10s a week is an appropriate figure and we recommend that the 
lowest amount charged to any tenant should not fall below this except in a case of 
special hardship. 
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Variations in Minimum and Rebated Rents 

58. A further aspect which requires to be examined is whether the minimum rent, and 
hence the rebated rents throughout the scale, should reflect the size and type of the house 
and its amenities. 

59. Every local authority fixes different standard rents according to the size of house 
i.e. the number of apartments. With very few exceptions authorities also grade their houses 
according to age (the simplest division being between pre-war and post-war houses); 
according to type (e.g. tenement flat, multi-storey flat, mid-terrace, end-terrace, semi- 
detached, cottage etc.) ; and according to the amenities of the scheme in which they are 
located or the amenities of the particular house or group of houses as compared with 
other houses (e.g. whether a garden or garage is available, whether the house is centrally 
heated etc.). The standard rents for each type and amenity group are then graded accord- 
ingly and within the groups further variations reflect the sizes. A number of authorities 
carry this differentiation into their rebate schemes by fixing different minimum rents for 
the various sizes and types of houses, with the consequence that the rebated rent depends 
on the type of house occupied as well as on the tenant’s income. Other authorities fix 
one minimum rent payable at and below the lowest level of income on the scale and the 
rebated rent appropriate to each subsequent income level is payable irrespective of the 
size, type or amenity of the tenant’s house. 

60. A strong case can be made for each of the two methods of dealing with this question. 
It can be argued on the one hand that if the assessment of a tenant’s income and family 
composition, i.e. his capacity to pay, is as accurate as is reasonably possible, it must follow 
that his capacity to pay cannot vary according to circumstances — ^for example the alloca- 
tion to him of a newly completed house in an area of good amenity — ^which are largely 
extraneous to the tenant’s personal circumstances. This argument would include the 
view that a prospective tenant of a council house has virtually no choice in the type of 
house he is allocated and that if the size of the house every tenant occupies is properly 
related to his family’s needs it is illogical to grant a larger rebate to a tenant with a large 
family than to one with a small family and at the same time to charge him slightly more 
simply because, having a large family, he has been allocated a bigger house. The view 
is also taken that if rents include variable additions the poorer tenants will tend to gravi- 
tate to certain schemes where both standard rents are lower and rebated rents carry smaller 
or no additions for amenity, and that social divisions will thereby arise. 

61. On the other hand it can be advanced that no assessment of capacity to pay can be 
anything but an approximate guide which will not be materially affected by the small 
variations in rent which are likely to be involved. This argument is based on the view that 
people expect and are accustomed to pay for every other commodity according to con- 
siderations of size and quality and that there is no reason for excluding housing from this 
economic principle. Moreover, since no difficulty arises over the payment of varied 
standard rents there is no reason to suppose that tenants paying rebated rents will not 
likewise be prepared to pay a few shillings extra for a larger or better house or conversely 
to forgo the chance of obtaining another tenancy because of unwillingness to pay more 
rent. Indeed, it is argued, tenants would resent the fact that others enjoying better ameni- 
ties such as central heating were paying no more than they were, 

62. We came to the conclusion that it was not possible for us to pronounce that either 
of these approaches to the question was the only valid one. The course adopted by any 
authority will depend largely on the range of houses it has built and on the size of the 
differentials it applies to standard rents. The best guidance we can give therefore is to say 
that a majority of us consider that it is reasonable to vary rebated rents according to size 
and amenity but that we recognise that this may not always be possible. It follows that 
different minimum rents may also be fixed for houses of different size and amenity. Since 
however a variation in rent of even a few shillings might make a considerable impact on 
the household budget of a person with a very low income, care should be taken to ensure 
that the range of minimum rents does not cause hardship. 
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Relating Rebated Rents to Incomes 

63. In the course of our investigations it was suggested to us that it was not part of our 
function to issue guidance or express an opinion on the proportion of income which 
should be paid in rent. From our review of rebate schemes currently in operation there is 
no doubt in our minds that in fact this is the aspect on which local authorities are most in 
need of guidance if any semblance of uniformity in the treatment of tenants is to be 
achieved and we are satisfied that we would be failing in our task if we did not deal with 
the matter. 

64. We examined a number of methods of relating rebated rents to income and the 
elfect on both gross and net income of taking various proportions of income. We took the 
view that it was essential that the method of calculation should be reasonably simple both 
in order to ease the administrative work of the local authority and to enable the tenants to 
understand the process and to make their own calculations if they so wished. It was 
desirable nevertheless not to sacrifice accuracy of assessment for the sake of simplicity. 
The choice of a suitable proportion of income to be taken as rent naturally required 
careful thought. It was axiomatic that the proportion had to be a reasonable one both 
from the tenant’s point of view— i.e. it had to be a figure he could reasonably be expected 
to afford — and from the point of view of the local authority and the general ratepayer — 
i.e. it had to provide an adequate total rental income. In this connection we would refer 
again to what we said in paragraph 15 about the inevitable effect on rents of rising costs 
and the upward trend in the proportion of housing costs met from rents. 

65. Our proposal is that a tenant’s gross income should be adjusted by the relevant 
allowances and additions and that the rebated rent payable by him should be the sum of 
(1) the minimum rent for his house and (2) a suitable percentage of his resultant reckon- 
able income. The percentage chosen therefore requires to be related to the minimum rents 
on which the rebated rents are based, a higher rate being justifiable if the minimum rents 
are low and a lesser rate being necessary if the starting point of the scale is high. On the 
basis of the level of minimum rent which we have recommended in paragraph 57, a 
majority of us consider that rebated rents calculated at the rate of 4s. or 20 per cent of 
each pound of reckonable income will reasonably balance the interests of both the tenant 
and the local authority. One of us^ felt that the rate should be 5s. or 25 per cent and two 
other members considered that these rates were too high; the proposals of these two 
members are the subject of a Note of Reservation^ 

66. Some authorities may find it preferable to graduate the proportion of income, a 
lower percentage being applied to the portion of reckonable income below a specified 
figure and a higher percentage being applied to the portion above another figure; we see 
no objection to this method being adopted if the authority consider it desirable and practi- 
cable to do so. 

67. Accordingly our main proposals can be summarised as follows : 

1 . The gross weekly income of the tenant and, where applicable, of his wife should 



be aggregated. 

2. From this figure there should be deducted 




i. for a single tenant 

ii. for a married couple or for a widow(er) with 


£7 


one or more dependent children 


£10 


iii. where the wife is earning 

iv. where the tenant receives a disablement 


first £2 of her income 


pension 

V. for each child under the age of 18 or in full 
time education; and each other person with 


first £2 of the pension 


no income 

1 Mr Dunhill 
* See page 34. 


£2 
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3. To the gross income there should be added 

i. for each person aged 18 to 20 (except those 

in full time education) and in receipt of an 
income £2 

ii. for each person aged 21 and over (except 
those in full time education) and in receipt 

of an income £4 

4. The resultant net figure (‘reckonable income’) is the basis of the calculation of 
rebated rent. If the figure is nil the tenant will pay only the minimum rent; in all 
other cases the amount of rent payable is the sum of 

a. the minimum rent; and 

b. 20 per cent of the reckonable income, the income being adjusted for this 

purpose to the nearest 5s. (25p). 

If the sum of a. and b. is less than the standard rent the difference is the amount of 
the rebate. 

68. Appendix D gives examples of the calculations and the Tables show the amount of 
rebated rents payable by families with up to four dependent children at each level of gross 
income between £10 and £30 a week. For ease of illustration it is assumed that only the 
husband is earning and that all the children are under 18. The Tables also assume that 
the annual rent is collected over 52 weeks. Many authorities collect rents over 48 or 
50 weeks in order to relieve the household budgets of tenants at the summer holiday period 
and at Christmas and New Year. When decimalisation of the currency comes into effect 
next year, the calculation of weekly rents would be greatly simplified if the annual rent 
were divided by 50 and we suggest that authorities might consider collecting rents in 
future in 50 weekly instalments. 

69. It will be seen that the effect of the allowance for dependent children is that the 
rebated rent payable is reduced by 8s. a week (one-fifth of £2) for each child. Similarly 
each additional earner in the household means an increase in the rebated rent of 16s. a 
week (8s. if he is under 21), provided of course that the standard rent is not exceeded. 
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CHAPTER 5 



The Administration of Rent Rebate 
Schemes 

Explanatory Leaflets 

70. We have already emphasised that a rent rebate scheme should be easily understood 
by the tenant and simple to administer. It should also be well publicised among tenants 
and every elfort should be made to ensure that tenants know how to assess whether they 
are eligible for a rebate and how to apply for one. The administrative requirements 
should be simple and explanatory material should be helpful, uncomplicated and unam- 
biguous. We were disappointed to find several schemes containing long, involved 
explanations resembling a formal legal document. Others invited the tenant to attempt 
to work out his own rebate by a complicated arithmetical calculation. It must not be 
forgotten that the persons who are likely to be most in need of rent rebates will very 
often be unfamiliar with official forms. Leaflets and application forms must therefore be 
so drafted that they do not act as a discouragement to genuine claims. 

71. We suggest that when launching a scheme for the first time or where revising an 
existing scheme, a brief publicity leaflet might be issued drawing attention to the scheme 
and incorporating a coupon which could be returned by any tenant who wished to obtain 
more information about the scheme. The tenant would then be sent a more detailed leaflet 
explaining how the scheme operated and either incorporating or enclosing an application 
form. Suggested models of these leaflets are contained in Appendix E. 

The Application Form 

72. The application form — a suggested layout of which is at Appendix F — should 
require the tenant to provide the minimum of information that is needed and should be 
well designed and clearly printed so that the tenant is in no doubt as to what information 
is required and where to insert it. Any formal declaration which the tenant may be 
required to sign should be straightforward. In addition to requiring the tenant to declare 
his gross income and that of his wife, it should be necessary to ask him to state only the 
number and ages of his dependent children not over the age of 18 years, the number of 
those in full-time education and the number of other persons in his household who have 
an income. The tenant should be prepared to supply some kind of verification of his income 
(or at least of that derived from his main employment or business) and of his wife’s 
income. A useful document for this purpose is the Inland Revenue Form P.60 which is 
issued to each employee at the end of the income tax year and which shows the amount 
of his total earnings. This has the advantage of being completely authentic and preserves 
the confidential nature of the application for rebate. The usefulness of this document 
however is greatest where the tenant is in a steady job and his earnings do not fluctuate 
greatly. In other cases, including those where the tenant has a second job or his wife is 
working and also where the need for a rebate arises because of a sudden change of cir- 
cumstances, it will be necessary to require the tenant to obtain from his (or his wife’s) 
employer a special certificate of current earnings (or the average over a recent period of 
a suitable length). 
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Confidentiality of Information Provided 

73. In referring to the preservation of the confidential nature of the application, we 
have in mind the possibility that some tenants will not wish their employer (or more 
probably a wages clerk) to know that they find it necessary to apply for a rent rebate. 
This consideration has to be sacrificed where an employer’s certificate is needed, but so 
far as we know, local authorities and such bodies as the SSHA and the New Town 
Development Corporations have not found this to be a serious problem. A fair amount 
of publicity is given nowadays to the levels of council house rents, and the principles on 
which rent rebate schemes operate ought in our view to be given as wide publicity as 
possible ; it is unlikely therefore that an employer or clerk will be any more interested in 
an employee’s eligibility for a rebate than he will be in the reasons for his having a 
particular income tax coding. 

74. It is important, however, not only that leaflets and application forms etc. should 
assure tenants that information provided about incomes will be treated in the strictest con- 
fidence, but also that the administrative arrangements of the local authority should ensure 
that this is so in fact. Authorities are accustomed to the need to preserve the confidence 
of personal information in other connections and this should not present them with any 
difficulty, but we recommend that details of individual cases, e.g. of extreme hardship, 
which require to come before a committee of the council should be provided without the 
names or addresses of the tenants involved. 

Introducing a New Scheme 

75. The introduction of a rent rebate scheme for the first time or in substitution for an 
existing scheme may present a problem for the local authority in assessing its cost. The 
authority may not be able to estimate with any degree of accuracy what proportion of its 
tenants are likely to be eligible and to what degree of relief they may be entitled. At the 
same time it is necessary to make an estimate of some kind in order to judge the effect of 
the scheme on the net rental income and to assess the need to cover the cost of rebates 
either by increasing standard rents, by increasing the rate fund contribution to the housing 
revenue account, or by a combination of both of these. The authority will also wish to 
satisfy itself that any resultant increase in rates will be acceptable and that any necessary 
increase in standard rents will not exceed what is at present permitted by statute. Authori- 
ties with existing schemes will moreover wish to take into account the possibility that 
some tenants will be required to pay higher or lower rents than they are paying at present. 
We are unable to offer any rule of thumb method of making these estimates since it 
depends on the level of the local authority’s standard rents, the degree of assistance pro- 
vided by the scheme and the prevalent employment situation and wage levels in the author- 
ity’s area. We strongly recommend, however, that authorities should not be deterred by 
these difficulties from introducing a scheme which fully meets the requirements of their 
tenants. 

76. In this connection, it is important that local authorities should realise that, having 
regard to our conclusions as to the purpose of rent rebates, a sound scheme may mean 
(depending on the level of the existing rents) that some tenants will have their present 
rents reduced. Properly assessed minimum rents and an income-related scale on the lines 
we have recommended may demonstrate that by the standards of the scheme a proportion 
of tenants— particularly those with very low incomes— are paying too much and are 
suffering some degree of hardship, even if this has not been expressed in complaints or 
by tenants getting into arrears with their payments. Schemes which stipulate that the 
minimum rent is to be the existing rent protect tenants only against future rent increases 
and may not provide adequate relief to lower income tenants. 

Reviews of Rebates 

77. In the initial years of operation of the scheme, it may be necessary to review the 
scheme as a whole in order to ensure that it provides a proper measure of relief at all 
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income levels and, at the same time, an adequate amount of rent income. If an upper in- 
come level has been fixed, it will be necessary to extend this on the occasion of general 
increases in standard rents. We would emphasise, however, that after an initial period, 
which we think should not be more than three years, the rent/income relationship at each 
level should not normally require to be altered. Tenants receiving rebates will not there- 
after be affected at all by increases in standard rents (though what they will pay will of 
course be affected by any changes in their own circumstances). 

78. The scheme will also require to make provision for the regular review of individual 
rebated rents in order to take account of changes in tenants’ incomes and in family 
compositions. Most authorities at present operating schemes carry out such a review 
either every six months or every twelve months. The frequency of reviews will depend 
largely on the staff resources the authority can devote to this task and on the degree of 
fluctuation in the incomes of tenants. We think therefore that this is a matter which must 
be left to the discretion of each authority to decide in the light of its local circumstances 
and after assessing whether it is economically worthwhile to carry out the additional 
administrative work entailed in more frequent reviews. Authorities should, however, 
avoid too frequent reviews of the rents of tenants, such as old age pensioners, whose 
incomes and other circumstances are likely to remain stable. 

79. Whatever the frequency at which general reviews of rebates are carried out, it is 
important that tenants whose circumstances change should be able to apply for an immed- 
iate review. It may be important too in such a case that the revised rent should be brought 
into effect as soon as possible in order to avoid hardship, and these reviews should there- 
fore be carried out promptly. Similarly tenants paying standard rents should be allowed 
to apply for rebates at any time and not only on the occasion of the general review. 

Tenants Ineligible for Rebate 

80. Most local authorities operating rebate schemes disqualify certain tenants, or tenants 
in certain circumstances, from receiving a rent rebate. We have already recommended 
that tenants who take in a lodger with the permission of the authority, or who accommo- 
date a married son or daughter, should not be denied a rebate automatically but should 
be assessed in the normal way with a fixed addition to income in respect of the additional 
earner or earners in the household. 

81. Many authorities refuse to grant a rebate to, or withdraw an existing rebate from, a 
tenant who is in arrears with his rental payments. This seems to us completely wrong. A 
tenant paying standard rent who gets into arrears may well be experiencing temporary 
difficulties which would either have entitled him to a rebate under the scheme had he 
applied in time when his difficulties arose or which require the application of discretion 
and flexibility to help him to recover. Equally, it seems illogical to tell a tenant who cannot 
manage to pay a rebated rent that in future he will have to pay a higher rent; such cases, 
too, should be dealt with sympathetically and flexibly and an attempt should be made 
through the social work department to get to the root of the tenant’s problem, of which 
the rent arrears may be only one of the symptoms. 

82. We agree with the recommendation in the report of the Sub-Committee of the 
Scottish Housing Advisory Committee which investigated allocation schemes’" that 
withdrawal or refusal of rebate might be justified where a tenant occupies accommodation 
substantially in excess of his needs and unreasonably refuses suitable alternative accom- 
modation, but that this measure should not be used punitively on old people, or, we 
would add, in cases where the tenant and his household would be uprooted from a fami- 
liar locality in which their social and community life is centred. 

83. Finally, there is the question of tenants who are in receipt of supplementary benefit 
and who receive from the Department of Health and Social Security an allowance in 

•‘Allocating Council Houses’. HMSO 1968, 
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respect of rent and rates. Practically every current rebate scheme excludes such tenants 
altogether, chiefly on the grounds that since the Supplementary Benefits Commission is 
empowered by the Ministry of Social Security Act 1966 to make full provision for rent in 
assessing a person’s entitlement to supplementary benefit, tenants who are eligible for 
benefit can be charged the standard rent without hardship. 

84. We consider that where the tenant is subject to the wage-stop provisions of the sup- 
plementary benefits scheme, he should be eligible for an appropriate rent rebate. More- 
over, where supplementary benefit is likely to be in payment only for a temporary period, 
we think that any existing rebate might be allowed to continue. 

85. We would add that we support the present practice of the Department of Health and 
Social Security of paying the rent allowance direct to the housing authority in the case 
of the most incorrigible tenants. We do not think that the practice needs to be extended 
but we hope that, where families are in difficulties, close liaison will be maintained 
between the housing management and social work departments and, where necessary, 
the Department of Health and Social Security. 



Private Tenants 

86. We have referred earlier in this report to the possibility of extending rent rebate 
schemes to cover tenants of privately rented houses. It is not always realised that these 
tenants, many of whom are paying rents higher than those paid by many council tenants 
and often for far inferior accommodation, receive no assistance whatsoever unless they 
are eligible for supplementary benefit. Nor are private tenants more able than council 
tenants to pay higher rents. The second table in Appendix C shows that 55 per cent of 
council households in 1965 had net weekly incomes in excess of £15, compared with only 
41 per cent of households in privately rented accommodation. While we realise that this 
matter goes beyond our remit we consider that the type of scheme we have recommended 
could be readily adapted for application to private tenants, the assessment of the amount 
of rebate being based on the fair rent registered by the Rent Officer or, in the relatively 
few such cases likely to qualify, on the controlled rent, and the rebate being paid in 
cash to the tenant. Such a scheme would of course have to be financed from local or 
national taxation and while we appreciate the difliculties involved, we consider that the 
possibility merits careful examination. 
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CHAPTER 6 



Summary of Conclusions and 
Recommendations 



87. (1) Rent rebates are necessary (a) to protect tenants who cannot aiford to pay the full 
rent and to enable local authorities to charge the necessary level of standard rents 
without fear of causing hardship to any tenants; (b) to enable local authorities to 
have regard only to housing needs when allocating houses to new tenants; and (c) 
to cater for the changing circumstances of families over the years. (Paragraph 19). 

(2) Rent rebate schemes should cover all tenants whose incomes — after adjustment to 
take account of family circumstances— indicate an incapacity to pay the standard 
rent the local authority has fixed. (Paragraph 23). 

(3) Gross income should be used in assessing the resources of tenants. (Paragraph 
27). 

(4) In addition to the tenant’s basic wage or salary a number of other items should be 
included in the assessment of his gross income. Family allowances and certain items 
designed to meet specific exceptional expenditure should be excluded from gross 
income. (Paragraphs 28-29). 

(5) The first £2 of disablement pensions should be excluded from gross income. 
(Paragraph 35). 

(6) Widows’ pensions should be included in full in the assessment of income. 
(Paragraph 36). 

(7) Rebate schemes should be flexible enough to permit the local authority to make 
exceptions to the rules in special circumstances and to deal with cases of exceptional 
hardship on their merits. (Paragraphs 37 and 47). 

(8) The income of the tenant’s wife should be aggregated with that of her husband. 
(Paragraph 38). 

(9) Gross weekly income should be adjusted by deducting £7 for a single tenant; £10 
for a married couple or for a widow or widower with dependent children; the first £2 
of the wife’s income; and £2 for each child or other dependant. (Paragraphs 39-42), 

(10) The local authority should not be concerned with the actual incomes of persons 
other than the tenant and his wife. The tenant should therefore be required to declare 
only the number of non-dependent persons in his household. (Paragraph 44). 

(11) A tenant should not automatically be disqualified from receiving a rent rebate 
if he accommodates relatives or a lodger. (Paragraphs 45 and 47). The provision of 
accommodation for holiday visitors may be dealt with in the same way as that of 
lodgers, but in some areas disqualification may be the only practicable rule. (Para- 
graph 46). 
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(12) Each adult in the household who is not dependent on the tenant’s own income 
(i.e. an earning child or a lodger) should be taken into account by a fixed addition to 
the tenant’s income. The addition should be £2 for those aged 18 to 20, and £4 for 
those aged 21 and over. (Paragraph 48). 

(13) In certain cases the rebate should be determined according to the income of the 
principal earner in the household. (Paragraph 49). Where the principal earner 
tenant’s wife the exclusion of £2 of her income should still apply. (Paragraph 50). 

(14) Households consisting of combinations of relatives other than husband and w^e 
should (except perhaps in the case of joint tenancies) be assessed on the basis of the 
tenant’s income, the other members being treated in the same way as lodgers i.e. by a 
fixed addition to the tenant’s income. (Paragraph 51). 

(15) In no circumstances should an amount be charged in excess of the standaid 
rent of a house. (Paragraph 54). 

(16) A minimum rent should be paid by every tenant. This should not be lower than 
10s. a week, except in cases of special hardship. (Paragraph 57). 

(17) Rebated rents may be varied according to the size and amenity of the house. 
Care should be taken to ensure that the range of minimum rents does not cause hard- 
ship. (Paragraph 62). 

(18) The amount of rebated rent payable should be the sum of (a) the minimum rent 
and (b) 20 per cent of the tenant’s reckonable income (i.e. his gross income after 
adjustment). (Paragraph 65). 

(19) Explanatory material issued to tenants should be helpful, uncomplicated and 
unambiguous. A brief publicity leaflet should be issued with a coupon attached by 
returning which the tenant can obtain a more detailed leaflet and an application 
form. (Paragraphs 70-71). 

(20) The application form should be well designed and clearly printed. Any formal 
declaration required should be straightforward. (Paragraph 72). 

(21) Earnings should be verified by Form P.60 or a special employer’s certificate. 
(Paragraph 72). 

(22) The administrative arrangements of the local authority should ensure that the 
confidentiality of information supplied by tenants is preserved. (Paragraph 74). 

(23) Local authorities should not be deterred by the difficulty of assessing the cost 
from introducing schemes which fully meet the requirements of their tenants. (Para- 
graph 75). 

(24) Schemes may require to be reviewed in the initial years of operation. (Paragraph 
77). Individual rebated rents should be reviewed at suitable intervals, but too frequent 
reviews of the rents of tenants with stable incomes and circumstances should be 
avoided. (Paragraph 78). 

(25) Tenants should be able to apply for rebates at any time. Tenants receiving 
rebates whose circumstances change should be able to apply for an immediate review. 
Such reviews should be carried out promptly. (Paragraph 79). 

(26) Tenants in arrears with rental payments should not be refused rebates or have 
existing rebates withdrawn. (Paragraph 81). 

(27) Withdrawal or refusal of a rebate might be justified where a tenant occupies 
accommodation substantially in excess of his needs and unreasonably refuses suitable 
alternative accommodation. This measure should not however be used punitively on 
old people or in cases where the household would be uprooted from a familiar local- 
ity. (Paragraph 82). 
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(28) Tenants subject to the wage-stop provisions of the supplementary benefits 
scheme should be given an appropriate rebate. An existing rebate should be con- 
tinued where the tenant is receiving supplementary benefit for only a temporary 
period. (Paragraph 84). 

(29) Consideration should be given to the possibility of introducing a rent rebate 
scheme for private tenants. (Paragraph 86). 
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Reservation by Mr C. C. Brownlie MBE 
and Councillor H. B. Sneddon OBE 



1. Having examined all the evidence submitted, oral and written, the Minority opinion 
accepts broadly the recommendations and conclusions contained in Paragraph 87, subject 
to the reservation laid down in this submission. 

2. In assessing the evidence submitted, the Minority feel that the comment in the DHS 
Circular No 23/1956, paragraph 8 (relative to the suggestion that local authorities might 
wish to consider whether the rents they were charging were reasonable in current cir- 
cumstances) must be weighed against the previous transference of owners rates to occu- 
piers’ rates, with the subsequent depression of local authority rents to accommodate 
this change. It is also felt that the guidance obtainable from studying rent rebate schemes 
operating in England and Wales is limited due to the different legislation governing assess- 
ment of local authority revenue, e.g. industrial derating of 50 per cent applicable to 
Scotland. 

3. The Minority accept the fact that whilst their remit is quite specific it cannot ignore 
the effects of the Majority report as a guide to rental structure and the need to relate 
average increased earnings to income tax, graduated pensions, cost of living, etc. towards 
an assessment of the ‘true value’ of the increased earnings involved. 

4. The Minority report accept the method adopted by the Sub-Committee of assessing 
rent against occupier income only in the absence of more refined methods which could 
be adopted and readily understood by all tenants. As the remit excluded the possibility of 
fixing the standard rent the Sub-Committee accepted the necessity to relate rent levels to 
fixed income figures towards tabulating rent rebate entitlements. 

5. We accept the Majority decision to assess the minimum gross income as £7 per week 
(single person) and £10 per week (married couple) and the utilisation of £20 per week 
gross income as a further datum line within the rent rebate structure. We reject the Major- 
ity proposal for a rebated rent consisting of a minimum rent plus a further 4s. per week 
from every £1 of gross income between the £10 to £20 gross income figures resulting in a 
rebated rental of £2 10s. Od. per week in the case of a childless couple and the provision 
of this same 20 per cent share of all gross income being added beyond the £20 gross 
income datum, 

6. The Minority propose that the rate of progression from the minimum rent should be 
3s. per week per £1 of gross income between the figures £10-£20 per week of gross income 
resulting in a rebated rental of £2 per week in the case of a childless couple, with a con- 
tinuing 2s. per £ of gross income beyond the datum of £20 per week gross income (see 
alternative table submitted — Appendix D(2)), 
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7. Our reasons for this submission are as follows : 

1 . Having examined the present standard of rents applicable in Scotland (Appendix 
B Table 3) we are of the impression that the average rental approximates to £1 5s. Od. 
per week. 

2. In view of the restrictions of current legislation limiting rent increases to a maxi- 
mum of 7s. 6d. in any calendar year, it would take 2 years of maximum increase 
before our £2 Os. Od. earnings-related rental would apply at earliest. 

3. There is a Revaluation of all subjects scheduled in 1971 for Scotland which could 
have a material effect on local authority finances. 

4. The recognition by the Minority of the fact that all rent payable by local author- 
ity tenants is pre-taxed money and none of it is recoupable by tenants in methods 
open to industrial, commercial and owner occupier subjects. 

5. The necessity to present a suggested scheme which is feasible and attainable 
within a relatively short period of time and can be adopted by local authorities now 
and adapted, if necessary, at a later date to suit the trends at that time. 

6. The belief that what is submitted takes greater cognizance of the varying stand- 
ards of housing controlled by local authorities and that it meets the needs of combat- 
ing increasing housing costs whilst protecting those tenants (in the lower earnings 
bracket) from paying more than they can afford. 

The Minority have based their report on the findings derived from the evidence allied 
to the knowledge and experience gained as representatives engaged on local authority 
work especially in the fields of Housing Finance, Management and Construction. 
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APPENDIX A 



Organisations and Individuals who submitted evidence 

*Association of County Councils in Scotland 
*British Legion Scotland 
City of Glasgow Society of Social Service Inc. 

Convention of Royal Burghs 
Counties of Cities Association 
Cumbernauld Development Corporation 
Department of Health and Social Security 
East Kilbride Development Corporation 
Edinburgh Council of Social Service 
Family Service Unit, Glasgow 

Glasgow University Queen Margaret Settlement Association 
*Institute of Housing Managers 
Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants 
Scottish Special Housing Association 
Scottish Trades Union Congress 

Standing Conference of Organisations of Social Workers — Scottish Group 
Councillor J. R. Angus, Hon. Treasurer, Peterhead Town Council 
Miss Mary P. Cadenhead, Dundee 



* Written and oral evidence 
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APPENDIX B 



Rent Rebates at 28 November 1969* 

TABLE 1 

Proportion of tenants paying rebated rents 



Percentage of tenants 
receiving rebates 


Number of Authoritiesf 


Cities 


Large 

Burghs 


Small 

Burghs 


Counties 


All 

Authorities 


Less than 5 % 





4 


47 


12 


63 


5 % and under 10% 


2 


10 


32 


9 


53 


10% and under 20% 


1 


4 


6 


1 


12 


20 % and under 30 % 


1 


1 


2 


2 


6 


30 % and under 40 % 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


40 % and over 


— 


— 


— 


2 


2 




4 


19 


87 


26 


136 



TABLE 2 

Average weekly rebates 



Amount of average 
i-ebate 


Number of Authoritiesf 


Cities 


Large 

Burghs 


Small 

Burghs 


Counties 


All 

Authorities 


Less than 2s. 






5 


2 


7 


2s and under 4s. 


— 


— 


9 


2 


11 


4s. and under 6s. 


— 


2 


13 


3 


18 


6s. and under 8s. 


— 


1 


18 


4 


23 


8s. and under 10s. 


— 


6 


13 


3 


22 


10s. and under 12s. 


2 


— 


13 


6 


21 


12s. and under 14s. 


— 


4 


9 


6 


19 


14s. and under 16s. 


2 


2 


7 


— 


11 


16s. and over 


— 


4 


— 


— 


4 




4 


19 


87 


26 


136 



^Tables derived from ‘Rents of Houses Owned by Public Authorities in Scotland 1969’ (Cmnd. 4294). 
f ExcIuding authorities not operating rebate schemes or not giving rebates at 28 November 1969. 
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APPENDIX B {contd) 



TABLE 3 

Average weekly rent rebate and average standard rent 



Number of Authorities with average standard rent 



Amount of 
average rebate 


under 

15/- 


15/- 

but 

under 

17/6 


17/6 

but 

under 

20/- 


20/- 

but 

under 

22/6 


22/6 

but 

under 

25/- 


25/~ 

but 

under 

27/6 


27/6 

but 

under 

30/- 


30/- 

but 

under 

32/6 


32/6 

but 

under 

35/- 


35/- 

and 

over 


All 

Authorities 


Less than 2s. 


— 


1 


4 


1 




1 


____ 


_ 


_ 




7 


2s. and under 4s. 


— 


1 


1 


1 


5 


3 


— - 




— r-r- 


— 


11 


4s. and under 6s. 


— 


— 


1 


5 


5 


4 


3 






- 


18 


6s. and under 8s. 


— 


2 


5 


4 


2 


5 


3 


1 


1 




23 


8s. and under 10s. 





— 


2 


7 


1 


11 


1 


_ 






22 


10s. and under 12s. 





— 


— 


2 


8 


3 


4 


1 


2 


1 


21 


12s. and under 14s. 


— 


— 


— 


3 


4 


6 


3 


3 







19 


14s. and under 16s. 


— 


— 


— 


1 


1 


3 


4 


1 


1 


— 


11 


16s. and over 


— 


— 


— 


1 


— 


— 


2 


1 


— 


— 


4 




— 


4 


13 


25 


26 


36 


20 


7 


4 


1 


136 



TABLE 4 

Total rent rebates as percentage of potential gross income from standard rents 



Number of authorities with average standard rent 



Rent rebates 
as % of 

gross rent income 


under 

15/- 


15/- 

but 

under 

17/6 


17/6 

but 

under 

20/- 


20/- 

but 

under 

22/6 


22/6 

but 

under 

25/- 


25/- 

but 

under 

27/6 


27/6 

but 

under 

30/- 


30/- 

but 

under 

32/6 


32/6 

but 

under 

35/- 


35/~ 

and 

over 


All 

Authorities 


Less than 1 % 




1 


6 


8 


9 


10 


5 


1 






40 


1 % and under 2.5% 




1 


6 


8 


9 


15 


6 





— 


— 


45 


2.5% and under 5% 


— 


2 


— 


4 


8 


8 


5 


2 


3 


— 


32 


5% and under 10% 


, — . 


— 


1 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


1 


— 


16 


10% and over 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


1 


— 


1 


3 




— 


4 


13 


25 


26 


36 


20 


7 


4 


1 


136 
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APPENDIX C 



Extracts from 'Scottish Housing in 1965' 
By J. B. Cullingworth 



Table 17. Net Income of Head of Household by Tenure 









Tenure 








Owns/ 


Rents 


Rents 




All 


is 


from 


Privately 




Households 


Buying 


Council 


etc. 


Weekly Net Income of 










Head of Household 


V 

/o 


0/ 

/o 


% 


% 


Up to £5 


16 


15 


16 


17 


More than £5 up to £7 10s. 


10 


7 


11 


10 


More than £7 10s. up to £10 


11 


8 


11 


13 


More than £10 up to £12 10s. 


19 


10 


21 


24 


More than £12 10s. up to £15 


18 


14 


21 


15 


More than £15 up to £20 


15 


18 


15 


12 


More than £20 up to £25 


5 


10 


4 


5 


More than £25 


6 


17 


1 


4 




100 


100 


100 


100 


Sample Number Forming 










Basis of Percentages 


2,380 


643 


1,166 


571 



Table 18. Household Net Income by Tenure 









Tenure 






All 

Households 


Owns/ 

is 

Buying 


Rents 

from 

Council 


Rents 

Privately 

etc. 


Weekly Net Income 










of Household 


V 

/o 


V 

/Q 


0/ 

/o 


/o 


Up to £5 


7 


7 


6 


9 


More than £5 up to £10 


15 


12 


14 


19 


More than £10 up to £15 


25 


17 


25 


31 


More than £15 up to £20 


22 


19 


24 


20 


More than £20 up to £25 


15 


16 


17 


10 


More than £25 up to £30 


8 


11 


8 


7 


More than £30 up to £40 


6 


10 


5 


3 


More than £40 


3 


8 


1 


1 




100 


100 


100 


100 


SamfSle Number Forming 










Basis of Percentages 


2,299 


621 


1,126 


552 
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APPENDIX D(1) 

Illustrative Scale of Rebated Rents 



1 . The attached Tables show in £ s. d. and £p respectively the rebated rents payable by tenants 
with up to 4 dependent children where the gross weekly income of the tenant is between £10 
and £30. 

For the purposes of the tables it is assumed that only the tenant is earning, that all children 
are under 18 and that the minimum rent for the house is 10s. in every case. The portion of the 
scale between £20 and £22 illustrates the effect of assessing income to the nearest 5s., thus 
producing rents in whole shillings (5p). 

2. The following examples illustrate how the principles recommended in the report (sum- 
marised in paragraph 67) would work in practice. Example 1 adopts the same assumptions as the 
Tables. The other 3 examples show the effect of other allowances from and additions to gross 
income, but in each case it is assumed that the minimum rent for the house is 10s. It should be 
noted that family allowances are excluded from income. 



Example 1 

Husband and wife with 2 children at school 
and one child under school age 
Gross income (before deduction of tax, etc.) 
Allowances 

Married couple .... 

Three children 

Wife’s earnings 



£ s. d. 
10 0 0 
6 0 0 
nil 



£ s. d. 
17 15 0 



16 0 0 



Reckonable income 



1 15 0 



Calculation of rent 
Minimum rent . 

One-fifth of reckonable income 



0 10 0 
0 7 0 



Rebated rent (if less than standard rent) 



0 17 0 
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APPENDIX D(1) {contd) 



Example 2 

Husband and wife both earning; one child at school; 

one child working, aged 19 

Joint gross income of husband and wife . 

Allowances 

Married couple ...... 

Child at school ....... 

Wife’s earnings ....... 



Additions 

Earning child, aged 19 

Reckonable income .... 

Rounded down to nearest 5s. 

Calculation of rent 

Minimum rent .... 

One-fifth of reckonable income . 

Rebated rent (if less than standard rent) 



£ s. d. 
. 19 12 0 

£ s. d. 

10 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 



-14 


0 


0 


5 


12 


0 


H- 2 


0 


0 


7 


12 


0 


7 


10 


0 


0 


10 


0 


1 


10 


0 


2 


0 


0 



Example 3 

Husband and wife; 2 children at school; 
one child working, aged 21 
Gross income of tenant 
Allowances 
Married couple 
2 children at school . 

Wife’s earnings .... 



Addition 

Earning child, aged 21 

Reckonable income .... 
Rounded up to nearest 5s. 

Calculation of rent 

Minimum rent ..... 
One-fifth of reckonable income . 

Rebated rent (if less than standard rent) 



£ s. d. 
. 14 8 0 

£ s. d. 

10 0 0 
4 0 0 
nil 

14 0 0 



0 8 0 

. “l~ 4 0 0 



4 8 0 
4 10 0 



0 10 0 
0 18 0 

1 8 0 
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APPENDIX D(1) {contd) 



Example 4 

Widow in part-time employment; one child at school; 

one child, aged 19, at university and living at home £ s. d. 

Gross income 1400 

Allowances £ s. d. 

Widow with dependent children 10 0 0 

2 children . . . . . . . . . .400 

14 0 0 

Reckonable income nil 



Calculation of rent 

Minimum rent ..,..,,.....0100 
One-fifth of reckonable income nil 



Rebated rent ............ 0 10 0 
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APPENDIX D(1) {contd) 
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APPENDIX D(2) 



Illustrative Scale of Rebated Rents as amended by Minority 



The following example and table illustrate, on the same basis as Appendix D(l), the proposals 


in the Note of Reservation by Mr Brownlie and Councillor Sneddon : 












Example 












Husband and wife with two children at school and 












one child under school age 






£ 


s. 


d. 


Joint gross income (before deduction of tax, etc.) .... 


, 




17 


15 


0 


Allowances 


£ 


s. d. 








Married couple 


10 


0 0 








Three children 


6 


0 0 








Wife (non-earning) ......... 




nil 














-16 


0 


0 


Reckonable income 


• 


• 


1 


15 


0 


Calculation of Rent 












Minimum rent 




, 


0 


10 


0 


3s. per £ of reckonable income 


• 


• 


0 


5 


3 


Rebated Rent .......... 




. 


0 


15 


3 
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APPENDIX D(2) {contd) 



Married Couple 0 12 3 4 

with children child children children children 



Total Allowances 
from Gross 

Income £10 £12 £14 £16 £18 



Gross 

Weekly Income 



£ 


s. 


s. 


d. 


s. 


10 


0 


10 


0 


10 


11 


0 


13 


0 


10 


12 


0 


16 


0 


10 


13 


0 


19 


0 


13 


14 


0 


22 


0 


16 


15 


0 


25 


0 


19 


16 


0 


28 


0 


22 


17 


0 


31 


0 


25 


18 


0 


34 


0 


28 


19 


0 


37 


0 


31 


20 


0 


40 


0 


34 


20 


5 


40 


6 


34 


20 


10 


41 


0 


35 


20 


15 


41 


6 


35 


21 


0 


42 


0 


36 


21 


5 


42 


6 


36 


21 


10 


43 


0 


37 


21 


15 


43 


6 


37 


22 


0 


44 


0 


38 


23 


0 


46 


0 


40 


24 


0 


48 


0 


42 


25 


0 


50 


0 


44 


26 


0 


52 


0 


46 


27 


0 


54 


0 


48 


28 


0 


56 


0 


50 


29 


0 


58 


0 


52 


30 


0 


60 


0 


54 



d. 


s. 


d. 


s. 


d. 


s. 


d. 


0 


10 


0 


10 


0 


10 


0 


0 


10 


0 


10 


0 


10 


0 


0 


10 


0 


10 


0 


10 


0 


0 


10 


0 


10 


0 


10 


0 


0 


10 


0 


10 


0 


10 


0 


0 


13 


0 


10 


0 


10 


0 


0 


16 


0 


10 


0 


10 


0 


0 


19 


0 


13 


0 


10 


0 


0 


22 


0 


16 


0 


10 


0 


0 


25 


0 


19 


0 


13 


0 


0 


28 


0 


22 


0 


16 


0 


6 


28 


6 


22 


6 


16 


6 


0 


29 


0 


23 


0 


17 


0 


6 


29 


6 


23 


6 


17 


6 


0 


30 


0 


24 


0 


18 


0 


6 


30 


6 


24 


6 


18 


6 


0 


31 


0 


25 


0 


19 


0 


6 


31 


6 


25 


6 


19 


6 


0 


32 


0 


26 


0 


20 


0 


0 


34 


0 


28 


0 


22 


0 


0 


36 


0 


30 


0 


24 


0 


0 


38 


0 


32 


0 


26 


0 


0 


40 


0 


34 


0 


28 


0 


0 


42 


0 


36 


0 


30 


0 


0 


44 


0 


38 


0 


32 


0 


0 


46 


0 


40 


0 


34 


0 


0 


48 


0 


42 


0 


36 


0 
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APPENDIX E 



Model Leaflet 1 



(First page) 




RENT REBATES 
AND 
YOU 


(Second page) 

The Rent Rebate Scheme is a way of making sure that you do not pay more rent than you can 
afford. 

It takes account of your income (and your wife’s, if she is working) 




THE TABLE SHOWS THE 
HIGHEST RENT A MARRIED COUPLE 
WITH NO CHILDREN SHOULD BE PAYING 




If your weekly 
GROSS INCOME 
(before tax, etc.) 
is not more than 
£10 
£11 
£12 


You should not 
be paying more 
RENT 
than 
10s. 

14s. 

18s. 

etc. 



(Third page) 

IF YOU HAVE CHILDREN THE AMOUNT SHOWN ON THE RENTS TABLE WOULD 
BE REDUCED BY 8s. FOR EACH CHILD UNDER 18 BUT THE LOWEST RENT YOU 
CAN PAY IS 10s. A WEEK. 

Account is also taken of other people in your house who are 18 and over and have an income 
of their own. 



IF YOU WOULD LIKE TO KNOW MORE ABOUT THE SCHEME 
PLEASE FILL IN THE FORM BELOW 



To: THE HOUSING MANAGER 

PLEASE SEND ME A RENT REBATE LEAFLET 



Name , 
Address 
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APPENDIX E (contd) 



Model Leaflet 2 



GUIDE TO RENT REBATE SCHEME 
AIM OF THE SCHEME 

The scheme is designed to make sure that you do not pay more rent than you can afford. Gener- 
ally the lower your income or the more dependants you have, the lower the rent you are asked 
to pay. 

HOW DOES THE SCHEME WORK? 

Your Tenancy Agreement shows the rent of your house. This is called the ‘Standard Rent’ and is 
the most you can be asked to pay. If you apply for a rebate, you are asked to provide details of 
your income and of the number of people in your household. From this information your 
‘Reckonable Income’ is worked out. 

HOW CAN I DECIDE WHETHER TO APPLY FOR A REBATE? 

Turn to the next page. This shows you how to work out your ‘Reckonable Income’. When you 
have done that, divide it by 5 and add 10s. (50p). If the figure you get is less than the rent shown 
on your Tenancy Agreement you will be entitled to a rebate. 

HOW DO I APPLY FOR A REBATE? 

Fill in the enclosed form and send it to the Council Offices. On the form you have to give parti- 
culars of your income and your wife’s income. You also have to state the number and ages of 
your children and the number of other relatives or lodgers living in your house who have an 
income. 

WILL MY INCOME BE CHECKED? 

The application form includes two tear-off slips. On these you will have to get your employer 
and your wife’s employer to certify your earnings. Alternatively you can send in your Form P.60 
— you get this from your employer at the end of the tax year in April and it shows your earnings 
for the last tax year and the tax you have paid. 

The information you give on the application form may be checked by the Council but it will be 
treated in the strictest confidence and will not be used for any other purpose than deciding the 
amount of rebate to which you are entitled. 

FOR HOW LONG DO I PAY THE REBATED RENT? 

Up to (November) unless you ask to have it reviewed specially before then (see next question). 
In (November) you will have to apply again if you think you are still entitled to a rebate. 

WHAT IF MY CIRCUMSTANCES CHANGE? 

If you receive a rent rebate, then if your income falls or there is a change in your household, you 
can ask the Council Offices to adjust your rent. 

If you are not granted a rebate because your Reckonable Income is too high, you can apply again 
at any time if you think a change in your circumstances justifies it. 

ARE ANY TENANTS NOT ALLOWED A REBATE? 

If you receive or are eligible for supplementary benefit you should apply to the Department of 
Health and Social Security for a rent allowance. 

You may not be allowed a rebate if the Council consider that your house is too large for your 
needs and you unreasonably refuse to move to a more suitable house. Again, if the Council 
consider that an unmarried son or daughter is the principal earner in your household, they may 
decide to calculate your claim on his or her earnings. But exceptional cases like these will be 
considered sympathetically to ensure that you do not suffer hardship. 

CAN I FIND OUT MORE ABOUT THE SCHEME? 

The staff at the Council Offices will do all they can to explain the scheme to any tenant who is 
not sure how it affects him. 
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APPENDIX E (contd) 



HOW TO WORK OUT YOUR RECKONABLE INCOME 

Your ‘Reckonable Income’ depends on five factors; (1) your own income; (2) your wife’s income 
if she has any; (3) the number of children you have who are under 18 or still in full-time educa- 
tion and living at home; (4) the number of your children who are over 18 and earning; and (5) the 
number of other relatives or lodgers living in your house who have incomes of their own. 



The following explanation will help you to work out whether you are likely to qualify for a 
rebate, 

1 . Work out your own gross weekly income from all sources. This should include your wage or 
salary from your job or business, bonuses, overtime, commission and part-time or casual 
earnings. You should take an average over the last ( ) weeks. 

If you are not working, include any unemployment or sickness benefit, retirement pension, 
occupational or Service pension or disablement pension. 

If you are a woman include any widow’s pension or maintenance payments you receive. 
Include interest from investments or from bank or building society deposits, etc. 

If you have children do not count family allowances, maternity benefit or educational grants 
or bursaries. 



The total figure should be GROSS, that is before deduction of income tax, national insurance 
or graduated pension contributions, holiday pay contributions and any other amounts 
deducted from your earnings. 




2 . 



If your WIFE has an income, work out her gross weekly income in the same way as your 
own. 




3. If any other person living in your house (for example, children over 18, a married son, a 
son-in-law or widowed daughter, parents or a lodger) has an income 
add £2 for each person aged 18-20 
and £4 for each person aged 21 and over 




Now ADD TOGETHER THE AMOUNTS SHOWN AT A, B and C 

£ 



D 



4. Subtract the following amounts from the amount you have shown at D 



For yourself 
For your wife 
For each child under 18 
or still in full-time education 
If you have a disablement pension 
If your wife has an income 



Take the final figure up or down to the nearest 5s. (25p). This is your 
‘RECKONABLE INCOME’ 



£7 

£3 

£2 

£2 (or the amount of the pension if less) 
£2 




E 




5. Divide your ‘Reckonable Income’ by 5 and add 10s. (50p). 

If the answer you get is less than the rent shown on your Tenancy Agreement you will be 
entitled to a rebate. 

If your Reckonable Income is nil you will not have to pay more than 10s. a week. 
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APPENDIX F 



Application Form 



APPLICATION FOR RENT REBATE 
TOWN COUNCIL 

WHEN you have filled in this form, send it to the Housing Manager 

With it send the certificate of earnings from your employer, and one from 

your wife’s employer if applicable, on the attached forms. 

OR you can send the last Form P.60 you received from your employer showing your earnings 
and tax in the last tax year. 

ALL the information you give will be treated as confidential and will not be used for any purpose 
other than calculating rent rebate. 



1. Address of your house Your Name Your Wife’s Name 



2. In the next section show your income and that of your wife from each of the sources listed. 
Give each figure BEFORE any deductions whatsoever. 

Work out each figure as the average over the past ( ) weeks. 

DO NOT include Family Allowance, Maternity Benefit or Allowance or Educational 
Bursaries or Grants. 



OCCUPATION 


Tenant 


Wife 






EMPLOYER’S NAME 






Average gross weekly wage or salary, 
including overtime, bonus, commission etc. 
Pensions, sickness or unemployment 
benefit, supplementary benefit 
SAY WHICH 


£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 


Part-time or Casual employment 


£ 


£ 


Interest or dividend from bank, 
building society, investments etc. 


£ 


£ 


Other income of any kind 


£ 


£ 


TOTAL 


£ 


£ 
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APPENDIX F (contd) 



3. In the next section give the information requested for each other person living in your house, 
including your family. Say whether any is a lodger, married son, son-in-law etc. If a person, 
other than one of your children, has no income of their own, put a ‘D’ in the last column. 







State whether 


If aged 18 or over 






‘under 18’ 


state whether 


Name 


Relationship 


‘aged 18-20” 


at university or college, 




to you 


or 


employed, unemployed 






‘aged 21 or over’ 


retired, etc. 



4. PLEASE SIGN THIS DECLARATION 

I declare that the information I have given is true and complete. 

I agree that the Town Council can make any enquiries necessary to verify the information. 



SIGN HERE 



DATE 



FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 



Tenants income £ 

Wife’s income (less £2) £ 

Add £2 X £ 

Add £4 X £ 



Standard Rent £ 

Reckonable Income 

divided by 5 •+■ 10s. £ 



£ Rebate £ 



Deduct; Tenant £ Rebate starts — 

Wife £ 

Disability Pension £ Date 

Children £ 



Reckonable Income £ Week No. 
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APPENDIX F (contd) 



TOWN COUNCIL 

CERTIFICATE OF EARNINGS 



Name of Employee ; • u r " 

Certified that gross weekly earnings, including overtime, bonus, commission, etc., belore 
deduction of income tax, national insurance, graduated pension, superannuation or holiday pay 
contributions etc. during the ( ) weeks up to this date were as follows : 



WEEK ENDED 



1 

2 

3 

etc 



£ 



s. 



d. 



Signed (For) Employer/Paying Authority 



Address 



Date 



(REPEAT FOR WIFE’S CERTIFICATE) 




Printed in Scotland by Her Majesty’s Stationery Office Press, Edinburgh 
Dd. 245207 10/70 K32 (7646j 
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